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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


AS YE MEASURE UNTO OTHERS 

Can we not learn to command the fitly spoken word of commendation 
of a person’s work while he is still among us? Why keep the roses of 
appreciation for his tombstone? The desire to avoid the appearance of 
fulsome twaddle often leads us to withhold from a comrade the meed of 
open appreciation that is rightly his. Granting it freely and openly is as 
helpful to us as to him. It teaches us to be generous, and it warms the 
heart of him who has done a good work and strengthens him for greater 
deeds. Looking for that which is commendable will write itself into a 
habit that will make our own lives sweeter and better. We are all 
desirous that our own work shall be understood and appreciated. Yet 
how often and how wearisomely do we forget that as we measure unto 
others, so shall it be measured unto us! Now and then we find a worker 
in the educational field who is somewhat wiser than his day and genera- 
tion; one who is big enough and gentle enough to make belief square with 
practice. Such a worker quietly allies himself with and directs the forces 
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of good to substantial victories. And the secret of the support which makes 
these victories possible lies in the leader’s appreciation and generous 
acknowledgment of the services of others. 

The immediate objective point of these considerations will be found 
elsewhere in this number in a portion of a recent report by C. J. Walker, 
the outgoing superintendent of Tulare county. There is food for thought 
in these manly expressions of appreciation. This faithful school man says 
that he found the office in good shape; that teachers have been intelligent 
and loyal; that trustees have co-operated readily and cheerfully; that 
supervisors have been liberal; that his successor is able and worthy of con- 
fidence. These are not the words of a weakling, a “‘grand-stand player,” 
a currier of favor; but of a real man who did his duty fearlessly but with 
gentleness and wisdom. Contrast his sentences with those frequently 
heard from teachers and superintendents—perchance with those from 
our own lips. Let us think it over. 


A STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


In several States educational commissions have recently been formed 
to bring about a greater degree of unity, economy and efficiency in the 
school system. No doubt California could use such a commission to 
advantage. We have several problems of State-wide importance that are 
well worthy of careful study. The articulation of elementary and high 
schools, with the proposal of an even division of the twelve years instead of 
the traditional eight and four; the relation of the high school to the uni- 
versity, with the proposal to add to the high school the first two years of 
university training; the whole problem of industrial education and its 
relation to general education; all these problems illustrate the need of a 
more efficient system of State scrutiny and administration. The influence 
of our State university is perhaps the most potent factor to-day in the 
co-ordination and standardization of the several parts of our school 
system. The university has done a good work; but why should a part of 
our educational system control and judge the work of the other parts? 
The inspection and standardization of high schools should not be the work 
of the university. The inspector of high schools should also visit the 
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classes in the university and report as to the efficiency of the work to— 
whom? Certainly not to any person or board now in existence. Not to 
the superintendent of public instruction, for no one man is big enough to 
weigh all the educational interests of our great State with an even hand. 
Not to the State Board of Education, a majority of whom represent 
simply the training of elementary teachers. Clearly we have need of a 
new body to whom the reports of inspectors of kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, normal schools, industrial schools and universities 
should be rendered. If we are to have a highly efficient system of schools, 
we must have a central body to define more clearly the relations of the 
parts to one another, and to the whole. Good work toward this end is 
being prosecuted by individuals, but results are unduly slow. We need 
to bring together the representatives of the several phases of education so 
as to secure the enlightened judgment resulting from the playing of trained 
minds upon one another. 

Recognizing the need, then, what shall be done about it? We believe 
that we need not form an educational commission in California. It is 
always well to use established machinery as far as possible. We want a 
reorganized State Board of Education with greatly increased powers and 
duties. At present the Board has but two important duties: adoption of 
text-books and the certification of high-school teachers. Add to these 
duties an effective system of State inspection and other comprehensive 
functions, with a judicious blending of advisory and mandatory powers, 
and the gain to the State in economy and efficiency would be incalculable. 


A NEW STATE BOARD 


It is evident that the growing need of the State for normal schools is 
fast reducing to an absardity the constitutional provision that presidents of 
normal schools shall be ex-officio members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The establishment of a normal school at Fresno will add the seventh 
normal president to a board of eleven members. Whatever may be said 
as to the practical efficiency of such a body, it seems clear that vesting a 
preponderance of power in the representatives of one phase of education 
must soon give way to the formation of a board that shall be representa- 
tive of the several parts of our school system. This conclusion is clinched 
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by the additional consideration that normal school presidents deal solely 
with one phase of education—that of training teachers—and have no 
direct contact with the work of our elementary and secondary schools. 
The situation plainly calls for a reorganization of the State Board on a 
broader basis. This action will not imply criticism of the present Board, 
its members, or its work. It will be the inevitable adjustment to a new 
order. The present anomalous situation is patent to all. Our people 
have been demanding a change for some time, and these demands will 
become more insistent. Whether the change shall be conducive to the 
greatest educational good rests largely with the school people of the State. 
Instead of facing a plan drawn carelessly by some layman legislator two 
years hence, would it not be the part of wisdom during the intervening time 
for the school people of California to mature a workable plan for the reor- 
ganization of the State Board? Since this reorganization must come, let 
us see to it that it comes wisely. 


A PLAN FOR A NEW BOARD 


Acknowledging our indebtedness to several plans presented two years 
ago, we desire to set forth briefly a modification of these plans. This 
effort must be regarded as purely tentative. If it serves as a new starting- 
point for a serious discussion of the question, it will have served its pur- 
pose. We would suggest a board of seven members as follows: The 
first four should be the superintendent of public instruction, the professor 
of education at the University of California, the president of a state poly- 
technic school, and the professor of education at Stanford University. 
These four would present the names of not more than three normal school 
presidents, three city superintendents, and three county superintendents to 
the governor. From the three groups of names submitted by the four 
ex-officio members, the governor would complete the board by appointing 
a normal school president, a city superintendent and a county 
superintendent. 


PURPOSEFUL OMISSIONS 


It will be noted that the plan proposed does not include the gov- 
ernor, a business man, or the president of the University of California. 
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We submit that the governor is too busy to give sufficient time to the work 
of the board to justify membership. Furthermore the governor necessarily 
represents a political party and would find it difficult to be entirely 
judicial at all times. As to the presence of a business man on the 
board, there is a popular notion that the professional members of the 
board are estimable gentlemen and competent “‘in their line,’’ but imprac- 
tical in business matters; hence the necessity of a business member to 
safeguard the business equilibrium of the board. We believe this notion 
is largely fanciful, and that any business man worth having on the board 
would in all probability be unable or unwilling to give the time and 
energy to make him a desirable member. So far as the president of the 
University of California is concerned, we see no reason why the state 
university should have more than one representative. ‘This being granted, 
we believe all will concur that this representative should be the professor 
of education rather than the president. Furthermore, as a general prin- 
ciple, we believe that as far as possible we should avoid placing on the 
new board heads of institutions directly dependent for appropriations upon 
the legislature and the governor. For the sake of a representative board, 
we believe in the two exceptions suggested above: the president of a 
normal school and the head of a state polytechnic school. We are sure, 
however, that this point is worthy of careful consideration in all plans 
for the re-organization of the board. 

We cordially invite criticism of the argument and plan here pre- 
sented. We pass this tentative outline to the school people of California 
for their amendment. Let us resolve ourselves into a committee of the 
whole and have a frank and full discussion. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


At a dinner given in honor of Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the 
National Education Association, in San Francisco on March 10th, a 
bit of interesting history was brought forth. After outlining the plans for 
the great meeting of the N. E. A. to be held in San Francisco this coming 
July, Dr. Shepard said that the name “N. E. A.,” by which the National 


Education Association is popularly known, was originated in San Fran- 
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cisco in 1888, the occasion being the first meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association to be held on the Pacific Coast. The city was gaily 
decorated for the convention and a delightful spirit, of hospitality was 
shown. Conspicuous among the decorations were several large banners 
stretched across Market street bearing this wording: ““Welcome—N. E. 
A.” Our Western desire for brevity and kindly familiarity had sug- 
gested a short cut that is now used by everybody. 

And now after twenty-three years we shall again have the privilege 
of entertaining the organization that we christened with a nickname in 
1888. And this generation of Californians finds it in its heart to say, in 
the language of its fathers, ‘““Welcome—N. E. A.” . 


SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN SEX HYGIENE 


Under this caption we include in this number a thought-provoking 
article by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. For some time we have been con- 
vinced that this question should be presented and discussed; but heretofore 
we have been unable to secure a satisfactory presentation by some one able 
to speak with wisdom and discretion. 

We should not lightly wave aside Dr. Eliot’s suggestions and con- 
clusions. They are neither maudlin nor indelicate. His contention that 
virtue rather than innocence is the goal must needs command respect. The 
old method of silence—if silence may be called a method—is confessedly 
a failure. We are in duty bound to consider any proposed alternative. 
Dr. Eliot brings forward the constructive suggestion, What shall we do 
with it? What shall be added thereto or subtracted therefrom? 

Frankly, we believe that a knowledge of the consequences of wrong- 
doing will not prevent wrongdoing. Such knowledge may well have a 
strong supporting influence in determining conduct, but we believe that 
right conduct must ever spring primarily from a moral preference for the 
right. Right action springs from positive rather than negative influences. 
Virtue that proceeds from fear needs heavy insurance. The use of the 
horrible example is bad pedagogy. Oftentimes it puts a premium upon 
evil because it challenges youth to attempt beating the game. The hor- 
rible example may be used to supplement, but it should never be given 
chief place in moral instruction. 
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For this instruction in sex hygiene is essentially moral instruction. We 
should not delude ourselves with the idea that such instruction is on a plane 
with that given in arithmetic or language. Our highest success in sex 
hygiene will come from a recognition of the fact that the work rests upon 
a moral rather than a purely intellectual basis. ‘We believe that no scien- 
tific instruction as to biological functions can ever safely take the place of 
a wise appeal to the moral and religious instincts of childhood. It may 
sound old-fashioned to suggest telling a child that his body should be 
respected as the temple of the soul. Nevertheless the child has that within 
which responds to and understands the suggestion. A clean useful life is 
a beautiful thing and strong. It makes a sure appeal to boys and girls 
approaching puberty, for then their religious instincts are waking as a 
safeguard for the developing sexual instinct. By all means use scientific 
instruction to enforce sex hygiene, but do not expect too much from such 
instruction. What we are rather than what we know determines conduct. 
While knowledge is a necessary part of character, knowledge without 
character is of slight avail. Hence the futility of expecting a course in 
biological function to keep our boys and girls from going wrong. Such a 
course may well have a place, but only in support of moral appeals based 
upon the beauty and strength of righteousness. 


THE FRESNO MEETING 


The recent meeting of the Central California Teachers’ Association 
at Fresno, March | 3th-1 6th, was profitable and pleasant. Supt. E. W. 
Lindsay, the president for the year, put on a good program. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, supplemented by 
President Benj. Ide Wheeler, Dr. A. F. Lange, Supt. Frank F. 
Bunker, Prof. E. B. Babcock, Supt. J. W. McClymonds, Prof. Lee 
Emerson Bassett, Mrs. Edna Orr James and Miss Marie Brehm. 

One of the most pleasing features of the meeting was an informal 
reception to the visiting teachers at Recreation Park under the direction 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Central California. After a brief program 
including music, folk dances, and gymnastics, all the attractions of the 
park were thrown open for the evening to the teachers. Some elected the 
light fantastic; others ventured on the human roulette; roller-skating had 
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its devotees; all rode on the merry-go-round, and partook of refreshments. 
The trellised walks begirt with banksia roses, and starred here and there 
with electric lights, were surpassingly beautiful and attractive. And 
over it all was the balmy spring night of central California. Certainly 
our friends in the San Joaquin valley know how to make their guests 
comfortable and happy. 

The last evening was given over to the annual banquet of the School- 
masters’ Club at the Hughes Hotel. About one hundred strong, under 
the skilful and tactful direction of J. H. Nowell, the president of the 
club and toastmaster for the evening, a most enjoyable time was had. 
The dinner was good; the speeches better; and the spirit of comrade- 
ship best. Brief talks were made by Dr. A. F. Lange, Supt. E. W. 
Lindsay, Prof. E. B. Babcock, A. M. Simons, S. C. Smith, and Dr. 
A. E. Winship. 

At the election of officers on March 1 6th, the following were chosen: 
A. M. Simons, Dinuba, president; R. L. Stockton, Bakersfield, first 
vice-president; C. J. Fenner, Hanford, second vice-president; Noel H. 
Garrison, Merced, secretary; Frank M. Lane, Fresno, treasurer. 
Representatives to the California Council of Education, in addition to 


the president and secretary: C. L. McLane, Fresno; Craig Cunning- 
ham, Madera; E. W. Lindsay, Fresno. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ORGANISM 


At a meeting of the Central California Teachers’ Association held 
in Fresno on March 16th the plan of a greater California Teachers’ 
Association was ratified without a dissenting vote. This action opens an 
opportunity to the teaching body of California to make itself felt as never 
before. We have established a fine piece of machinery. Instead of four 
separate associations with conflicting interests and purposes, we now have 
one California Teachers’ Association with four branches: Northern, Bay, 
Central and Southern. This journal now reaches more than eight thou- 
sand members in the four sections, enabling us to present a united front on 
measures for the advancement of the educational interests of the State. We 
have been waging a campaign for certain legislative measures approved 
by the teachers of the State. Att this writing we are not sure of the imme- 
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diate results of the work. In a subsequent number, when the facts are all 
in, we shall review this work and its results. 

But we are sure of one great thing. Through the new organization 
and the journal, we can give united coherent expression to our educational 
beliefs and desires. This machinery has been established for a noble pur- 
pose—the educational advancement of the State. In all reverence we ask 
that as God breathed into Adam the breath of life, may we breathe into 
this organization our sincere desire for all that is bigger and broader edu- 
cationally, all that makes our lives and the lives of those committed to our 
care truer and sweeter, to the end that this organization may be endued 
with life, that the organization may in a true sense be an organism, alive 
and useful in every part. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 
Beyond a doubt, Dr. A. E. Winship, talented lecturer and editor, 


is more fully in touch with educational conditions throughout our country 
than any other man. Constantly traveling and lecturing, Dr. Winship 
enjoys a wide personal acquaintance with the teachers of the United 
States. He is better known to the teachers of California than any other 
educator outside our borders. Residing in Boston, Dr. Winship has 
visited California eighteen times. His first trip was made in 1876, 
proving that he was interested in California education long before many 
of us had arrived on the scene. He has chronicled the remarkable devel- 
opment of education in this State, and in a very real way he has assisted 
in the work. Up and down and all over California he has lectured 
to our people, pointing the way to better things. He was the principal 
speaker at the great C. T. A. meeting at Berkeley in 1905, bringing to 
us at that time a message of hope and good cheer. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Central California Teachers’ Association at Fresno, this man 
whom age can not stale brought practical help and spiritual uplift to all 
in attendance. His message has the fire of youth commingled with the 
wisdom of age. Like wine, he grows better with the years. His influ- 
ence is felt throughout the land, and everywhere sincere men and women 
arise to honor him by acknowledging assistance. Dr. Winship, we salute 
you as a benefactor of the teachers of your country! 
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SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN SEX HYGIENE* 
Dr. CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of Harvard College 


N order to make head against the horrible evils which accompany 
I men’s profligacy and women’s prostitution, and to prevent the 
moral and physical disasters which result from young men’s and 
young women’s ignorance about the natural processes of reproduction 
in the human species and about the laws of health in those processes, 
it is indispensable that systematic instruction should be given to all young 
children and young people in the processes of reproduction and growth 
in plants and animals, in the general rules of hygiene, and in the natural, 
wholesome processes of reproduction in the human species, and at last 
in the diseases and social disorders which follow violations of nature’s 
laws concerning the relations of the sexes. The bitter experience of the 
Christian world in regard to the venereal diseases and their consequences 
demonstrates this proposition. 

Wherever anyone undertakes to discuss this subject in public, he 
is met by two adverse opinions which are firmly held by multitudes of 
well-meaning people. The first is the opinion that these are unclean 
subjects, about which the less said the better. This is the policy of 
silence concerning all sexual relations and processes, natural or un- 
natural, rightful or sinful, which has prevailed for centuries in both 
barbarous and civilized countries. There is but one thing to be said 
about this policy of silence, namely, that it has failed, everywhere and 
always. It has not prevented the spread and increase of sexual wrong- 
doing and of the horrible resultant diseases, degradations, and destruc- 
tions. For the prevention and eradication of any great social or gov- 
ernmental wrong, publicity, discussion, and the awakening of a right- 
eous public sentiment in the great mass of the people concerned have 
always been, and always must be, necessary. 

The second adverse opinion is that the necessary instruction on 
these subjects should be given to children and young persons by their 
parents and by them alone. This opinion is sound to this extent, that 
in cultivated and refined families, in which the parents possess sufficient 
knowledge of the whole subject, the needed instruction will best come 


*An address before the American School Hygiene Association. 
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to the children through the mother and the father, beginning at a 
tender age. All children ask questions on this subject. Their 
curiosity is roused early, and is usually very pointedly expressed. 
The asking of questions should invariably be the mother’s precious 
opportunity to describe to the child, with delicacy and reserve, but 
truthfully, the mother’s part in the production of the human infant. 
By so doing, the mother will establish a new bond between herself and 
child, and will acquire a strong claim on its abiding affection. Every 
father competent for the task should see that his boys understand the 
natural and wholesome process of reproduction, and the great physical 
dangers which accompany violations of the moral law in this respect. 
He should see that they know that continence is absolutely healthy, 
and, indeed, is indispensable to the highest attainment in bodily strength 
and endurance. He should make sure that his boys understand what 
honor requires of a man in his relation to women, and that chastity 
is just as admirable and feasible in a man as in a woman, and just 
as necessary for the protection of family life and the eradication of the 
very worst evils which now degrade and poison civilized society. It is 
quite true that all this instruction will come best, whenever possible, 
from loving fathers and mothers to their own offspring; because it will 
then be given intimately, privately, and with tenderness and purity. 

Inasmuch, however, as the great majority of parents do not now 
possess the necessary knowledge, or the faculty of expression necessary 
for imparting it, and there are many families that have lost father, 
mother, or both, society must for the present rely in the main on the 
schools to give this instruction, which is, indeed, indispensable for the 
salvation of civilization. 

It is, however, a very serious problem, how to give the needed 
instruction in sex-hygiene in all the schools, public, private, and endowed. 
No one is competent to-day to lay down a fixed and final program. 
The programs for this subject must be experimental or tentative for 
many years to come. All that can be done at present is to indicate 
the general lines of the promising experiments on this difficult subject. 
Innumerable experimenters must in time work out the details with insight, 
patience, and skill. The general lines, may, however, be laid down 
with a reasonable degree of confidence. They are as follows: 
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|. It is through the ample and prolonged teaching of natural 
history that the necessary knowledge is to be conveyed to the children, 
beginning at tender years with the teaching of botany, and going on to 
the elements of zoology, both subjects being taught in the most concrete 
manner possible with incessant illustrations indoors and out-of-doors, 
not during the whole school year, but at those seasons when adequate 
illustrations and demonstrations are most feasible and convenient. This 
instruction should be associated in all schools with the teaching of pure 
and applied geography, and in rural schools with the teaching of agri- 
culture. 

2. Throughout this long course of natural history instruction dem- 
onstrations of the various modes of transmitting life should frequently 
occur, the transmission of life being the highest and ultimate bodily 
function of every plant and every animal, including man. ‘There is a 
great body of fresh knowledge on this subject waiting to be given to 
children and youth, all of it capable of demonstration through the 
senses, aided or unaided, and all supplying admirable training for eye 
and hand. Thus, all the various processes of reproducing plant-life 
by the division of a cell, by the creation of new independent cells, by 
the shooting or rooting of some part of a plant to create an independent 
plant, as by bulbs, tubers, or even parts of a stalk or leaf, by the 
union of two cells, or the fertilization of one cell by another cell,—all 
these processes can be made intensely interesting to a child; and such 
instruction can be spread through several years at appropriate seasons 
without ever leaving the vegetable kingdom. In flowering plants the 
fertilization of the embryo-sac by pollen may be illustrated in operations 
which the children themselves can perform. The carrying of pollen 
from one flower to another by insects or by the wind emphasizes the 
general fact that plants are fixed while animals have motion. The bi- 
sexual structure of plants is in itself a fascinating subject of study for 
children and youths; and through it all runs the thought that nature 
provides elaborately and beautifully for the precious transmission of 
life. In later years of the school course the diverse methods of repro- 
duction in animals will afford a long course of instruction, involving 
the structure and function of many different sorts of animals, and of 
many different kinds of reproductive organs. The innumerable devices 
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for effecting fecundation and for feeding the embryo, and the various 
arrangements for feeding the young and bringing up families, afford 
an endless variety of interesting subjects for observation and discussion. 
The nesting habits of birds and their care of offspring are highly instruct- 


ive and easy to exhibit. 


Here again the main object of study should 


be infinite variety and elaboration of nature’s processes for the trans- 
These subjects, if properly taught with collecting box, 
scalpel, microscope, and paper and pencil, are just as pure and inno- 


mission of life. 


cent for children under thirteen as chemistry and physics are. 


There 


is nothing sensual or unclean about them, nothing which does not tell 
of order, purpose, inventiveness, adaptation, co-operation, and achieve- 
ment. ‘Through much of the botanical instruction and more of the 
zoological runs the thought that the transmission of life requires two 
individuals of different quality. Children should be made thoroughly 


acquainted with this principle before any sexual emotions begin to stir 


in them. 


3. If strong foundations have been laid through these botanical 
and zoological studies before the age of puberty, it will not be difficult 
to take up in secondary schools the study of the normal functions of 
the human body in health, of the perturbations caused by some of the 
common diseases, of the sources or causes of disease, including the recog- 
nized contagions and the modes of infection, of the means cf resisting 
disease and producing immunity, and finally of the functions of govern- 
ment in regard to preventive medicine and the means of promoting the 


public health. 


Among the contagions which ought to be described and illustrated 
should be included the contagions of syphilis and gonorrhea, from which 
proceed some of the most horrible evils which afflict modern society, 
evils not fully known except to physicians, and by many ordinary people, 
particularly women, quite unsuspected. All young men and women 
should be well informed on these subjects before they leave their sec- 
ondary schools; but from the time of entrance to secondary schools all 
such instruction should be given separately to girls by women and to 


boys by men. 


Since the great majority of American children never enter the 
secondary schools, the general rules concerning cleanliness, diet, fresh 
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air, and the elementary facts on sex-hygiene should be stated concisely 
and frankly to all children just before they reach the age-limit of 
compulsory education. 

4. A\ll schools should teach explicitly in due season those elements 
of good manners and customs which have to do with health and the 
preservations of bodily and mental purity. They should teach habitual 
cleanliness of the body and particularly of the hands and face, point 
out the importance of this cleanliness as regards clothes, furniture and 
utensils, and the reasons for keeping the dwelling free from dust, dirt, 
insects, and vermin. They should show the reasons for avoiding con- 
tact with, or close approach to, persons who are unclean or who are 
suffering from colds, sores, coughs, fevers, or any other illness. They 
should point out the dangers of losing self-control through the use, even 
the rare use of alcohol or of drugs which take strong effect on the 
nervous system. They should discountenance rough or boisterous play 
between boys and girls or young men and young women, and teach each 
sex to avoid, in general, bodily contact with persons of the opposite 
sex. Delicacy and reserve are parts of good manners; but they are also 
highly protective qualities. On the other hand, a coarse familiarity 
between the sexes is not only bad manners, but a real provocation to 
wrong doing, particularly when it is accompanied by an ignorance 
which leaves young people without protection against the love of excite- 
ment and reckless adventure. All these are elements of good manners 
and right habits which should be universally taught in the schools of a 
democracy to promote morality as well as courtesy. Some of them, 
but rarely all, are taught in many good homes, but for the great mass 
of the people the public schools inculcate them by direct teaching, and 
by the indirect influence of good example. To a high degree, good 
manners spring from and express morals. Such instruction would nat- 
urally be associated with the teaching of natural history and general 
hygiene. 

Finally, all young people should have been taught in home, school, 
and Sunday school, before they are liable to fall into sexual sins, that 
chastity in men is just as necessary as chastity in women for the security, 
honor, and happiness of family life, that continence is absolutely healthy 
for both sexes, that men’s profligacy is the cause or source of women’s 
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prostitution with all its awful consequences to the guilty parties and 
to the innocent human beings who are infected by the guilty, and that 
the most precious joys and most durable satisfactions of life are put 
at fearful risk by sexual immorality. Does any one protest that this 
educational process will abolish innocence in young manhood and wom- 
anhood, and make matter of common talk the tenderest and most 
intimate concerns in human life, let him consider that virtue, not inno- 
cence, is manifestly God’s object and end for humanity, and that the 
only alternative for education in sex-hygiene is the prolongation of the 
present awful wrongs and woes in the very vitals of civilization. 


To My Son 


Do you know that your soul is of my soul, such part, 
That you seem to be fiber and core of my heart? 

None other can pain me as you, dear, can do; 

None other can please or praise me as you. 


Remember the world will be quick with its blame, 
If shadow or stain ever darken your name; 

“*Like mother, like son’’ is a saying so true, 
The world will judge largely of “Mother” by you. 


Be yours then the task, if task it shall be, 
To force the proud world to do homage to me; 
Be sure it will say when its verdict you've won 


“She reaped as she sowed. Lo! this is her son.” 
—Selected. 


SUDDEN CHANGES 

“Of course women should vote,” he said. ““Women deserve the 
suffrage >s much as men—more, because their minds are purer and 
cleaner.” 

“‘Cleaner!”’ cried the sweet young thing he had taken in to dinner. 
“Of course they are, ever and ever so much cleaner! But how did you 
know that?” 

‘*Because they change them so much oftener,”” said he solemnly.—Ex. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN 
A. H. Sayre 


Principal Grant Schocl, Pasadena 


LIFE 


HE school is not only a preparation for life. It is life. It can 
7 approach its ideal only by assisting the child to develop in a 
natural way. To fill well his place as a citizen a man must 
have an aim in life, must be obedient to law, be prompt and regular in 
business, have the feeling that he can succeed, be independent, and yet 
have sympathy with and a due regard for the affairs of others. Power 
alone will not make man successful. He must be guided by love acting 
as a safety valve for power. 


The school can not surrender to the home nor the church its respon- 
sibility for the child’s growth in citizenship. If it is not consciously 
planning and working out the advancement of every phase of life, it is 
allowing some to develop unguided. ‘The school, the street, the church, 
the home are factors in the development of the young citizen in proportion 
to the time he comes under their influence, and his interest in them. 


I desire to show that the school has a natural child in a common 
everyday world to deal with; that the process of development must be as 
natural as the life he lives; that we must turn our attention from the 
dry facts of textbooks, and from the idea that culture can come only by 
studying them; that more attention be given to the making of ideal 
citizens; and that the only way to do this is to fit the schools to the child. 

It is as useless to attempt to guide a child that has no aim as to 
guide a ship that has no destination. It is the business of the home and 
the school to create a desire for something that the school can supply. 
Superintendent Brumbaugh of Philadelphia says: “‘The school is not 
so much an agency whose function it is to feed the mind as it is an agency 
whose function it is to create an appetite to know.”” We often hear 
people speak of ‘opportunities of school,’’ as though that in itself could 
insure success in life. Unsought opportunities are never scen. Chances 
that are lavishly poured out are as idly frittered away. If a boy can 
not be made to see the advantages of school by the time he has arrived 
at the age to choose and reject, his education will be furthered more by 
giving him some outside employment than by continuing him in school. 
Boys with limited opportunities for school get much more out of it than 
boys who have no lack. The ones that must make sacrifices to attend 
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school will get value in proportion to the cost. Fond parents hinder the 
development of their children by making the educational way too easy. 


Then, too, the aim of most children is to pass without failure each 
years work and to get credit for completing the course. Should the 
child be ambitious he is looking forward to the time when he can boast 
of a degree. He likewise counts a complete failure a year’s work that 
is not passed. ‘The schools are largely responsible for this. Instead of 
having as a standard of advancement the acquisition of power, they have 
emphasized the getting of good marks and the passing of grades. Nat- 
urally parents fall into the same error. We often hear of one who has 
offered his child a prize to pass his grade. Children can be educated to 
value the real in life more than something that stands for show. They 
know that show does not satisfy. 


Obedience to law should mean more than good discipline for the 
sake of a well regulated institution. The individual should receive as 
much recognition as society. Obedience should be entered into willingly 
by the individual if its influence is to be lasting. There is a disposition 
to-day to get obedience by removing all friction of law—the doctrine of 
ruling by love gone to seed. The consequence is that we have a citizen- 
ship that looks very lightly upon the observance of law. Law should be 
one of our most sacred institutions, and its strict observance should be 
the clarion note of our civilization. Our bungling way of administering 
law has much to do with the way it is disregarded. It is held up as 
something to be feared rather than something to be loved and reverenced. 
It is indeed distressing to see with what show of authority our public 
officers approach law violators, and even our teachers are not free from 
it. Very often a pupil is harshly commanded to leave the room and 
sometimes even forcibly ejected. I once saw a teacher walking back 
and forth on the school ground among a group of boys, ordering every 
offender that she could catch to report to the principal. It is this that 
causes law breakers to become heroes, or the ones not caught to be con- 
sidered smart. By the operation of our law criminals are proscribed. 
They not only cease to have the protection of the law but they are 
bound hand and foot by it. Law then becomes an entirely different 
institution in their case than it is with others. Outlaws are not born, nor 
do they make themselves; they are made. What we need is a humanity 
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big enough to see the good in everybody; a humanity that is willing to 
forgive the first offense, for every one that violates law does not meditate 
it at first. Judge Lindsay has proved that even those who have learned 
to disregard law may be brought to esteem it, when they once become 
satisfied that it is operated for their good, and that they suffer from it 
only as a natural consequence of their wrongdoing. Generally the ones 
that despise law do so because they feel the injustice of it; not the injustice 
of the law so much as the unjust administration of it. This is principally 
because of privileged classes. A greater portion of these either have a 
stand-in with the officers of the law, or are privileged because of their 
social position. We find the same condition in school. Few teachers are 
influenced by the social position of the children, though very often the 
parents of such children make it very unpleasant for the teacher because 
she will not respond to this influence. The other condition is very preva- 
lent. The pupil may get his stand-in because of personal appearance, trait 
of character, brilliancy of intellect, wit, or because of some past favor. 
The teacher fails to see things in such pupils that she sees so readily in 
pupils that need watching. I repeat, there is no better way to produce 
law breakers than to have pupils feel that law is not administered fairly. 
But let the boy—however bad—feel that he is getting a square deal and 
he will take his punishment without remonstrance, unless he is influenced 
at home to resist punishment of every kind. 


Appreciating the importance of self-government, many are trying 
different schemes of pupil-government such as the “Gill System,” the 
“Ray Plan,” and the old monitorial idea. A\ll these have ardent sup- 
porters and no doubt have their good points. Yet on the whole the 
tendency of these plans is toward show, and their effect is the opposite 
to that of self-government. Are not the pupils keeping a watch on others 
to detect and correct wrongdoing instead of looking after self? Are they 
not holding up law as something to be feared? Something higher than 
the display of good behavior should prompt the acts of pupils. The real 
spirit of self-government is, that the child does right because he loves 
right. He should feel that he is not watched or policed by anyone; that 
confidence is reposed in him and he can not betray it. This state can not 
be reached at once, but the means by which it is reached should be 
flexible and easily dispensed with. Let the schools go deeper in schemes 
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for self-government than placing emphasis upon law as something that 
will punish wrong-doers. Get the heart right. Law is not an instrument 
to bind and curb the acts of our fellow-men but it is a means by which 
they may be advanced and encouraged. 


To make a success of his school work, a pupil must consider it his 
business and must give it his full time just as he would were he employed 
by some one. It demands even more of him, for he can not employ a 
substitute to take his place even for a day. His work stops until he 
returns to take it up. Too little emphasis is placed upon the work of 
the school as the child’s business. He is kept out for trivial reasons. 
Some parents allow their children to stay out of school when they please, 
claiming that should they require them to attend it might become dis- 
tasteful to them. Such children would be much better off if they were 
required to stay out altogether and engage in some hard work until they 
could appreciate school advantages. Missing a day now and then does 
not work its greatest hardship in lessons lost but in forming habits of 
cutting. The habit of always being on hand will prove the greatest 
possible asset. Success is not gauged by the number of things engaged 
in, but by attending well some one thing. Children should be held to a 
successful completion of every undertaking. Rather than half way do 
things, they should be required to drop them until they can attend to them 
properly. Never allow them to undertake a thing that they do not expect 
to put their whole effort into. Habits either work for us or against us. 
Why not have all our habits assisting us to succeed ? 


What has been said of regularity applies as well to promptness. A 
few minutes late makes very little difference on the immediate lessons, 
but it makes a vast difference upon the future of the individual. Blessed 
is the man that has formed the habit of always being on time. 


A great deal is being said by educators about the importance of fitting 
the school to the child and about our schools being planned for the 
few that are able to take higher work. This indicates that even edu- 
cators are not satisfied with the work of the elementary schools. If we 
look closely we shall find that the fault is not altogether with the curric- 
ulum. Our uniformity of grades has its serious faults. The machine- 
like way we have of grinding pupils through the various grades works 
more for show than it does for the development of the child. By placing 
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so much emphasis upon the end of the educational journey and upon the 
number of milestones passed before the journey is complete, the attention 
of the student is taken from the real beauties along the way. Then 
again, the individual is sacrificed to the class. In attempting to shorten 
our over-full curriculum the teacher is forced to do for the child what 
he should do for himself. The number of subjects covered counts for 
more than the acquisition of power. But the greatest criticism of all is 
that it holds back the brightest intellects either by discouraging them or 
by causing them to form habits of wastefulness; while it drags forcibly 
with it the dullest ones, compelling them at given intervals to return 
and go over the same road. In this way it discourages them, and estab- 
lishes in their lives habits of failure. We know that the individual is 
a success only when he is working to his full capacity, and that capacity 
for work varies greatly with different individuals. Yet in school life, 
we insist on measuring the accomplishment of all by a uniform standard. 
What fairness is there in giving to the bright intellect at the close of a 
year marks of approval indicating that he has succeeded, though he has 
practically frittered his time away? Att the same time indicate to the 
slow intellect, though he has worked to his full capacity, that he is a 
failure? There is nothing that will hinder and hamper the development 
of the one so much as to give him the impression that he can succeed 
without the expense of effort, and there is nothing that will depress and 
dishearten the other so much as the consciousness that he is a failure. 
Can we afford, for the sake of system, to count failure success and 
success failure? The only just way of measuring the attainments of the 
individual is not by comparing him with his neighbor, but by comparing 
his accomplishments with his own ability to do. 


Poor ANIMAL 


“Little boy,”’ asked the well-meaning reformer, “‘is that your mamma 
over yonder with the beautiful set of furs?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the bright lad. 

*““Well, do you know what poor animal it is that has had to suffer in 
order that your mamma might have the furs with which she adorns herself 
so proudly >” 


“Yes, sir. My papa.” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Rosert H. LANE 
Principal Macy Trade School, Los Angeles 


VERY city where the tendency to leave school early is marked 

KB needs a vocational school as a necessary part of its educational 

system. Such a school placed in the industrial section of the 

city, where the children are most apt to leave school before completing 
the grammar grades, will accomplish several results. 

1. It will tend to keep the children in school until the age of 
sixteen years is reached. 

2. It will awaken an interest in industrial life and a desire to take 
part in it. 

3. It will lay the foundations for trade education. 

4. It will prepare the children to become self-supporting, in part 
at least. 

The discussion of such a school falls naturally under four heads, viz. : 
1. Admission. 2. Program. 3. Course of Study. 4. Equipment. 

1. The vocational school aims to give pupils the rudiments of 
several trades with a view to securing an all-around familiarity with 
tools and processes. It is believed that such a course will help the pupil 
to discover what particular trade he has an aptitude for, rather than to 
teach him specifically a particular trade. The course should begin at 
the point where the pupil is old enough to handle tools to advantage and 
to handle them with intelligence. The course should end when the pupil 
has acquired such familiarity with tools and processes as will enable 
him to choose intelligently some trade for his life-work. With the great 
majority of American children, the years from fourteen to sixteen will 
cover the period of vocational school life. In general, therefore, admis- 
sion to the vocational school should be granted to pupils who have reached 
the age of fourteen years and have completed at least the sixth grade of 
the grammar school. 

2. The characteristic feature of the vocational school program is its 
division into half-day bookwork and half-day shopwork. If the school 
day is five hours in length, three hours daily during the first term should 
be given to academic work, two hours daily to shop work. During the 
second term, this time allowance should be reversed, giving the shop 
work the daily three-hour period. Where a six-hour day is possible, the 
time division should of course be equal. 
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No school should attempt to give instruction in all trades. The best 
plan to pursue is to present a select group of related trades which are 
most common in the community life. In California towns the building 
trades offer the greatest opportunity to the industrial worker, and for that 
reason are to be preferred for vocational school work. It is best at the 
start not to offer too great a variety of trades thereby dividing the atten- 
tion of the young student and lessening his interest. A well-equipped 
vocational school needs a carpentry shop, a plumbing shop, and a shop 
for electrical wiring and fixture work. Later on, a shop for brick-laying 
could be added. These trades are of course for boys—the girls should 
have a dressmaking shop and a cookery room. In general, the boys 
should do some work in each of the shops each week, putting the majority 
of the time in the carpentry shop the first term, and working gradually 
into the other lines of shop work as the course progresses. 

In planning the book work for the vocational school program, it is 
obviously impossible to attempt to accomplish in three hours daily what 
the graded school does in five hours. Academic work, therefore, should 
be restricted to those fundamental studies which are most essential to 
good citizenship—mathematics, geography, history, English and civics. 
Freehand and mechanical drawing should be given a liberal time allow- 
ance throughout the course, not only for their close connection with the 
shop work but for their general culture value as well. The girls’ program 
should substitute applied design for mechanical drawing and should vary 
the shop work in dressmaking with at least two hours weekly in cooking 
and home economics. With these exceptions boys and girls should 
take their academic work together. 

3. In preparing a course of study for the vocational school, no 
hard-and-fast rule can be observed, as each city must adapt its course to 
suit local conditions. A tentative outline, however, is given below. The 
four half years of the course are designated Junior B, Junior A, Senior B 
and Senior A to correspond to the low seventh, high seventh, low eighth 
and high eighth of the grammar school. 

Mathematics. Jr. B and*Jr. A. Drill on the four fundamentals of 
arithmetic, common tables of weights and measures with especial refer- 
ence to shop work, percentage and its common applications in business. 
Sr. B. Elementary geometry and mensuration. Sr. A. Elementary 


algebra. 
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Geography. Jr. B and Jr. A. A thorough review of world 
geography based on the State Series text, with emphasis on trade and 
commerce. Sr. B. Commercial geography. Sr. A. Raw materials and 
their manufacture with especial reference to the United States. 

History. Jr. B. U.S. history to 1789. Jr. A. U. S. history 
1789 to the present time. Both courses should follow closely the State 
Series advanced text. Sr. B. Social and industrial history of the U. S. 
Sr. A. History and geography of California with especial reference to 
local industrial development. 

English. In all classes this work should be three-fold. (a) Busi- 
ness letters and business forms. (b) Language, composition and spelling. 
(c) Literature. The first two divisions of this subject are easily worked 
out by an experienced teacher. ‘The literature, however, should be a 
radical departure from the literature of the graded school to the extent 
that good stories should be substituted for poetry. The type of child 
usually found in the vocational school does not care in the least for 
Evangeline or Snow-Bound, but does enjoy very thoroughly a good tale. 
A suggestive list of such stories is given herewith. 

Jr. B. The Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, The Arabian 
Nights. 

Jr. A. Deerslayer, Treasure Island. 

Sr. B. Last of the Mohicans, Silas Marner, The Christmas Carol. 

Sr. A. The Alhambra, Julius Caesar, Kidnaped, and such selected 


poetry as the teacher may, from time to time, read to the class. 


Drawing. Both the free-hand and mechanical drawing should be 
based on the shop work of the pupils and should include for both boys 
and girls a thorough drill in freehand, rapid sketching. 

Carpentry. Uses and care of tools; joints in rough wood; applica- 
tion of the same to simple chairs and tables; principles of house-con- 
struction; making of a small model house to scale; stair-building, inside 
finishing and the actual construction of a small bungalow, full size. 

Plumbing. Uses and care of tools; wiping joints; threading iron 
pipe; lead pipe bending; cast iron soil pipe and fittings; roughing-in 
sinks, lavatories and bathrooms; gas-fitting; hot and cold water systems. 

Wiring. Wiring of houses for lighting, telephones and electric bells, 
and placing of fixtures, in accordance with local ordinances. 
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Dressmaking. Children’s underwear, misses’ and women’s under- 
wear, children’s wash dresses, misses’ and women’s wash dresses, hand 
embroidery, dresses in serge, wool and other heavy fabrics. 

4. It can not be too strongly insisted on, that the equipment for 
vocational school work need not be elaborate. Very often a school 
building with three or four vacant rooms can be arranged for vocational 
work at a moderate preliminary expense. The shop work, particularly 
at the beginning, should be given to small classes not exceeding fifteen 
pupils, as much individual instruction will be found necessary. A mini- 
mum equipment for the carpenter shop should be about as follows: 8 
heavy carpenter's benches made by hand from Oregon pine with metal 
vises attached. Each of these benches will accommodate two boys and 
is far superior to the ordinary sloyd bench in strength and convenience; 
16 individual sets of carpenter’s tools—tripsaw, backsaw, planes, try- 
square, etc.; | set miscellaneous carpenter’s tools for general use— 
chisels, hammers, mallets, bits, etc. These can be placed in a large rack 
where they will be easily accessible to all pupils. Miscellaneous sup- 
plies such as nails, screws, stains, paints, sandpaper, glue, varnish, oils, 
etc.; I Universal saw table, motor driven; | 7'4. H. P. electric motor 
for same; | power grindstone. Stock of lumber, chiefly Oregon pine, 
as follows: R. O. P. 2x3, 3x3, 3x4, 4x4; O. P. S4S, 4x12, 1x12, 
2x12. 

The equipment for plumbing and electric wiring can be decided upon 
after the carpentry shop is in operation, as some of the supplies needed 
can be made on the premises. The average cost for each of the last 
named trades will be about $300. 

Dressmaking-shop equipment should include 8 Singer sewing ma- 
chines; | large cutting table; 2 cupboards for unfinished work; 1 cup- 
board with glass doors for finished work; 2 women’s dress forms, adjust- 
able; 2 children’s dress forms, 8 and 12 years; 2 waist forms. Bolts 
of muslin, lawn, gingham, serge and broadcloth as needed, as well as 
miscellaneous supplies of needles, thread, pins, etc. 


COMPULSORY PLAYGROUNDS 
A city should be compelled by law to have a playground in every 
section of a city with 500 children. It would be as good an investment 
as street lights—Journal of Education. 
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IF 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowances for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same, 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 


Except the Will which says to them: ‘Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
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A STUDY IN RETARDATION AND PROMOTION 
MERTON E. HILL 


. Supervising-Principal Upland Schools 


MONG the topics demanding more and more attention from 
A those engaged in educating the young are three which are very 
closely associated, viz.: ‘“‘Elimination,”’ “Retardation,” and 
*“*Promotions.”” Elimination” means the dropping out of school of chil- 
dren before the completion of the course. Its importance rests in the 
fact that about one-third of the pupils of the schools drop out before 
completing the sixth year, while only about forty of every hundred who 
enter the primary grades ever complete the eighth grade. Of these 
forty only about one-fifth continue through high school. 

One of the causes of this elimination of pupils is “Retardation.” 
By this term is meant lack of normal progress through the grades of the 
school. During the past year I have made a study of Retardation. Some 
light has been thrown on the subject by reading articles appearing in 
educational magazines, but most of what I have to present has come 
from a study of four or five hundred children under my personal charge 
during the past few months. For convenience we may discuss the sub- 
ject under the following heads: 1. The situation. 2. Causes. 3. 
Remedies. 

1. In all schools some children are ahead of their grade. With 
us about 4 per cent were found who were in advance of their fellows. 
Contrast this condition with the fact that 24 per cent were found below 
grade. The number reported by teachers to be of average ability was 
about 57 per cent. Fifteen per cent were found to be too young for 
their grade, while 35 per cent were found to be over-aged. 

2. When a child fails of promotion, unless he is below the normal 
age for his grade, he is regarded as having been retarded by his failure. 
So the question of why the child failed will involve the causes of retarda- 
tion. Of the children retarded in our schools, 4 per cent were behind 
because of defective eyesight; 5 per cent through lack of interest on 
the part of parents; 51/2 per cent through bad home conditions; 8 per 
cent through idleness; 8 per cent through too late entrance; 9 per cent 
through general ill health; 9 per cent through absence from school dur- 
ing the term; and 14 per cent through a lack of natural ability to 
measure up to our requirements of scholarship. 
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Toward the end of the year I made a further investigation as to 
promotions and failures. I found that 16.8 per cent of our pupils were 
“repeaters,” or pupils who were taking over the work of a grade. Of 
all the pupils, 86.6 per cent were to be promoted; 13.4 per cent to be 
failed. Of those who were taking their work a second time, 79 per cent 
were in the first three grades, while 93 per cent were in the first five 
grades. 

What concerns us now is the cause of these failures. About 22 per 
cent were traced to non-attendance. ‘There were several causes of non- 
attendance. Sickness played an important part. During the year 122 
had measles; 6, scarlet fever; 54, whooping cough; 27, other dis- 
eases; while 2 had operations. A number had both whooping cough 
and measles and so had to be absent for several weeks. Such absence 
need not cause a failure if the child is of average ability; but when the 
child is behind, his absence makes it hard for him to “‘catch up.”’ 

Some parents may always be found who have little or no interest 
in the education of their children. If the youngsters learn to read, write, 
and do the simplest figuring, such parents consider this sufficient. ‘Thus, 
several of our failures may be traced directly, not to the children but to 
the parents. Work is an important issue with many boys and with a 
few girls of the upper grades. But only about 2 per cent of our failures 
may be traced to non-attendance through work. 

Many failures each year may be traced to general ill health, weak 
eyes, deafness, and adenoids. During the past year over thirty pupils 
have been troubled with their eyes; while about half as many have been 
seriously handicapped with adenoids; and still others with deafness. 
Some children, especially in the first grades, fail through immaturity. 
Perhaps they entered school before they were six, or were simply imma- 
ture for their age. Some children enter school too late in the year 
to make their grade. 

One of the most important reasons for failures in the upper grades 
is the lack of natural ability to measure up to present requirements. Our 
present course of study is intended chiefly for the brighter minds, or at 
least for children of a certain type of mind. By actual investigation I 
found that 17.5 per cent of our pupils of the eighth grade were not 
adapted to the course of study; 26 per cent of the seventh grade, and 
26 per cent of the sixth grade were found to be poorly adapted to our 
present course of study. 
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A few other failures were attributed to cigarette smoking, late entry, 
foreign birth and nervousness. 

3. It is of very little value to know the various causes of retarda- 
tion unless it leads us to avoid the causes and to apply remedies. In 
nearly every case the cause suggests the method of its removal. Every 
teacher, every supervisor and superintendent should investigate and try to 
reduce to the minimum the number of failures in his school. “It is a 
blow to the mental and moral make-up of many children to fail,” while 
nothing ‘‘will stimulate them”’ to further schooling “‘like success.” ‘“Chil- 
dren who make a habit of failing in the grades of the common school 
enter an atmosphere of failure and will be seriously handicapped for life.” 
So it is of the utmost importance to study causes and remedies of failure. 

If it is a fact that over 10 per cent of our failures are due to a lack 
of interest in educational work on the part of a few parents, or to bad 
home conditions, the public should be awakened. The teachers and 
parents should work together to interest these laggard parents; the parents 
must be reached that we may reach their children. Here is one of the 
best opportunities for the Parent-Teacher Association. One of its 
missions is to “level upward,” to improve the home conditions of the 
“proletariat.” 

There is no doubt that certain children fail for no other reason than 
laziness. Many adults are failures in life for the same reason. Many 
of the indolent have bright but inactive minds. The handling of such 
children requires patience and firmness on the part of teachers. The tasks 
allotted these children must be performed with infinite precision—they 
must be trained to activity. 

A large per cent of failures is always due to non-attendance. It 
is clear that any effort made to increase the attendance will result in 
fewer failures. Every absence should be looked into by the teacher, and 
parents must learn to realize that teachers are not prying into family 
secrets when asking for cause of absence. 

A large number of children in every school are constantly hampered 
in their progress by physical defects or ill health. The thing to do is 
evident—-science must be invoked. In the school of the immediate future 
the physician and surgeon will play an important part. There must be 
medical supervision in every school. During the past year our school 
has reported to parents many cases of defective eyesight, adenoids, skin 
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diseases, etc., but it would have been much better if a physician could 
have examined every pupil in the school. From layman advice thirty had 
their eyes fitted with glasses, seven had tonsils and five had adenoids 
removed. But many others suffer for lack of attention. 


A number of children fail each year because too much is expected 
of them. This is especially true in the upper grades. Work is presented 
that they can do only with the greatest difficulty. They have no choice; 
they must attempt work they dislike—work they are unfitted by their 
very make-up to do; and they have from the first little doubt that their 
efforts will meet with failure. To meet such a situation courses of study 
are being reorganized. The elementary and high schools are presenting the 
essentials of the old system and are including in their courses art and 
music, domestic science and manual training, agriculture and applied 
science. Polytechnic, trade, agricultural, and commercial schools have 
been established. Of course only the larger school systems at present can 


embrace so much of the new. But even the smallest school should make 
a beginning along these lines. 


SUPERVISION OF AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
CLaIRE A. HEALY 
Salinas High School 


T is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to give in detail an out- 

I line of a definite amount of work to be given in agriculture, but 
rather to suggest how the work may be directed and carried to 

the rural schools. The necessity for carrying instruction in agriculture 
to an agricultural region exists because ordinary surroundings are often 
depreciated and also because the workers in rural sections have greatest 
need of this training. It is too much to expect that every teacher shall 
be a specialist in every line, yet expert knowledge is of such value that 
we are anxious to get it at any price. There is a great demand for 
specialized workers because of the efficiency of the training. The 
specialist becomes the head, the center, that holds together the separate 
units. A supervisor or manager is able to do this in school work as 
well as in large commercial concerns. We find that supervision of 
almost all kinds of school work has been successfully followed in large 
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city schools, but practically little has been done for the rural school 
to unify this special work other than by the county course of study. 
This leaves the individual teachers much at a loss unless particular 
training has been included in their preparation. 


Under a supervisor the work is graded toward some thoroughly 
definite end. Every bit of work is looking forward—it is not an end 
in itself. With this extended vista we see the reason for doing certain 
things because of their importance in later work. We create an inspir- 
ation that makes everything seem “‘worth while.’’ Also the supervisor's 
office makes the work permanent; it holds the enthusiasm of the devoted 
teacher and bridges over the time from one good, conscientious, hard- 
working teacher to the next. In this way no group of children will be 
compelled to lose what they rightfully ought to have. There will then 
be some one who will keep the work constantly growing in place of the 
spasmodic efforts of the present—spasmodic from the individual school 
point of view, because teachers make so many changes. 


As every new thing must begin in a small way, so this work may 
be begun under the name of Traveling Instructor of Agriculture in 
Rural Schools. A thoroughly trained teacher who has been prepared 
especially in agriculture is secured to carry on regular classroom, labo- 
ratory, or field work in places that are not separated by too great a 
distance. In this way the best of instruction will be given to those places 
where otherwise the funds are too limited to permit such assistance. 
The arranging of work on this plan is perfectly practicable as demon- 
strated in a number of cases. One in particular is that of instruction 
in music. Realizing that the music work of one small city would not 
occupy all of the time, a music teacher selected three places within 
close range and by this arrangement all three have the benefit of the 
best instruction from one who gives intensive work on one subject. The 
work in this case takes all grades as well as high school. 


The practical person asks, ‘How will this idea work out in detail?” 
The estimate is this: One day every week for places that are easy 
of access and can raise the amount necessary, and less time for the 
smaller places that are widely separated. It is these latter places that 
should receive, if possible, the greatest stimulus. For how many schools 
can we call to mind that are situated in fertile tracts of country, but 
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are absolutely destitute of flowers, or trees, or any green thing that 
would give the place a pleasing appearance? One case in mind is a 
little school that was started more than twenty-five years ago. One 
of the first teachers was a young man, who is now a prominent lawyer. 
When in conversation with this lawyer a few weeks ago, he admitted 
that he had done nothing toward the grounds, as he was teaching only 
a short time, preparatory to studying law. In the twenty-five years 
following there have been some twenty different teachers with much the 
same idea of the meaning of education. It stands now—a muddy-white 
building, surrounded by three-fourths of an acre of tall weeds and wild 
grasses; a pathetic monument to the past and present unsympathetic 
attitude of some teachers to their surroundings. They have forgotten 
one of the great principles of life, that one’s physical environment goes 
a long way toward forming good moral and mental effects. Education 
does not truly educate when it does not relate to life. Yet we will 
find the over-wise person who says, “Why teach agriculture among 
farmers’ children? They understand it already.’’ In one sense they 
do. For every country boy, who is worthy of the name, knows the 
language and life story of all the wild things. But he has not the 
power to interpret and relate this knowledge because of lack of breadth 
of view. 

So it is the school of the outlying district that must be reached at 
once. The great difficulty here is the expense of conveyance. Here 
we need a horse and buggy, for a day or two at a time. But without 
doubt a pretty fair estimate could be made as to the amount necessary 
to cover expenses. An average would be taken for one day traveling by 
train and another day by horse. The expense for horse, train, hotel 
charges and stamps, stationery and stenographer could be covered by 
$5 a day, even when the representative may be away for a week or 
more at a time. The salary would be at least $5 a day, which would 
be $30 a week, counting Saturdays, or $120 a month. It would be 
necessary to obtain $10 a day to cover expense and salary. For the 
individual district the expense would be according to the amount of 
time given to each place. One day a week would amount to $40 a 
month, one day in two weeks would be only $20. In all probability 
it would not be necessary to give a whole day to a small school of 
sixteen or twenty pupils, as all of these could be taken in two classes 
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according to their age. The work would take the form of either class- 
room or field exercises. All this work would be materially aided by 
careful correspondence, which is one of the important factors in this 
kind of teaching. By this means, questions can be answered, meetings 
planned, and work outlined. In towns where there are a number of 
teachers in the school they would be assembled for a short talk on plans 
and materials. An outline of work to be followed from one visit to the 
next would be left at each school. 

The scheme outlined above entails a local office, dependent upon an 
enthusiastic worker and, here again, we find the same difficulty of lack 
of permanency. But we should plan to establish an office that would 
embrace a definite section, such as a county or part of a county, giving 
as a title, County Supervisor of Agriculture, which would give dignity 
and recognition to the work. This would in no way interfere with the 
work of the county superintendent, but would rather assist in that work 
by relieving him of the agricultural part of supervision. It is true that 
agricultural nature work is outlined in many county courses of study, 
but this does not necessarily mean that it will be taught in every case. 
There are several reasons for having a County Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, but the most universal one is the need of guidance. Many have 
said, ‘““We want to do the work, but what shall we do?’”’ and “How 
shall we begin?’ Other reasons are: conditions are not of the best; 
the place is too windy; the soil is too poor; the children have enough 
of this kind of work at home; there is no water; some bad child will 
try to destroy the work. Right at this point let us ask, ““What is a 
better aid to discipline than healthy work in beautiful grounds?’’ Of 
course all these reasons are merely excuses. But another reason, and 
one I hesitate to mention, is the lack of interest on the part of the 
teacher. The teacher has far too much work to cover well in a short 
space of time, unless time and strength are put on it outside of school 
hours. But we find that if it is in the heart and soul of the teacher, 
she will find time and energy to do this and not neglect the other. 

To cite a few instances of zealous workers: In the school of 
N , situated about ten miles from a little city, there were sixteen 
children, who loved the flowers and trees as much as the new teacher. 
These children were so quick to respond that during a five months’ term 
they had transformed a desolate place to a garden of beauty. The 
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idea first was to beautify the grounds and to teach a few essential prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening. Everything was grown for a purpose. 
There is a time in this work when digging up sprouted seeds to make 
drawings of the roots had its importance, but this is not at the begin- 
ning. The teacher at N is now working out the same ideas of 
beautifying the grounds of another desolate school. Another place 
tells the story of a very fine garden which was in good condition some 
ten years ago, but after a change of teachers who lacked the interest 
of the old ones, the garden was finally neglected, and today there is 
no sign of it and only a memory among a few. Once again interest 
was taken in beautifying the school home. Outside stimulus was added 
to the school excitement, but it failed of desired results. It needed one 
hand to hold and center the interest, to keep it growing and making 
history. There is something pathetic in these stories, but it is from the 
past that we get our strength to go ahead and profit by our failures. 
All this need not be past history if there was a living, vital force that 
would hold and perpetuate with authority the work of the enthusiastic 
teacher. This would be done most effectively by a county supervisor 
of agriculture. 

There is still another capacity that the agricultural instructor should 
hold that would increase his working power—he should also represent 
university extension work. This title without salary might be given by 
the University to any one who is prepared to do this work in a satis- 
factory manner. State recognition of the local instructor would insure 
permanency of the office, and unify the work by having a central bureau 
of information with power to visit at all times. University extension 
deals primarily with the education of older people, but is it not a feasible 
plan to have a public school section of this extension work? Is it not 
true that the education of the younger generation insures their education 
when they grow to be the “older generation’’? Without doubt agricul- 
tural training of the young forms a very important phase of educational 
work. There are two facts that bring agricultural teaching into such 
prominence. The first is that few persons are prepared sufficiently in 
this subject to give instruction and, secondly, the development of the 
state is directly dependent upon the financial returns of agricultural 
products. We, as a state, are beginning to appreciate more and more 
the importance of the study of agriculture and its relation to the wealth 
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of the state. A wave of popular interest in nature is making it possible 
to gain the attention of thinking men and women. 


The scope of general agricultural instruction may be narrowed to 
specific conditions, or it may be as broad as all nature. The specific 
conditions would treat of local requirements in the school and home. 
The arranging and designing of the school grounds should take prece- 
dence over the propagation experiments. The first problem is to study 
the local condition of the school grounds; as to the necessity of trees, 
vines, shrubs and flowers. Shrubs may be used to fill an awkward 
corner or serve as a screen, while vines will do their best to cover ugly 
fences, old stumps, or patched walls. The subject of flowers is an 
important one. There may be at least three important uses of flowers: 
those grown for yard decoration just as they stand; those grown to 
supply the demand for cut flowers for the interior decorations of the 
school; and those that may be grown to enable the identification of 
new kinds. 


The vegetable garden will naturally develop along economical and 
commercial lines. First will come the methods of culture with different 
kinds of plants, then the intensive cultivation for commercial results. 
The different sections of the country will determine somewhat the 
special problems. But it is the home garden that must eventually be 
the great center. It is at this point that rural sections have the advan- 
tage of cities. Land is more plentiful. Every home place has space 
enough to permit of special cultural work by the children. But the 
first problem of home grounds is similar to that of the school. Always 
determine the style of the garden culture by the type of house in order 
that there shall be perfect harmony in every detail. It is rather a good 
idea to have the children draw carefully a plan to scale, placing circles 
for the bushes, trees and flower beds. This should be used when 
making your visit for the purpose of studying the work done by the 
child. In drawing these maps I have noticed that some children appre- 
ciated for the first time the fact that their yards were so crowded with 
things that the beauty of simplicity was lost. Think of the effect on 
the home people when the children take a lively interest in the lawn, 
shrubs and flowers. No less is it important that some of the home 
work of the children be done in the fresh air of the kitchen garden. 
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How often is it true that the common things that are always about 
us lose much of their value because we have grown used to them! 
Think for a moment of the great per cent of young people who are 
willing to leave their country surroundings because they are ignorant of 
their value, and flock to the city to stand all day behind counters or 
spend their young lives in an office for a starving wage. It is certainly 
necessary for these things to be done, but if the supply were smaller 
the wage and conditions would be better. With due respect to all 
kinds of work, does it not arouse a feeling of protest to see a fine, 
sturdy, young boy leave the farm and prepare for office work? And 
why does he do this? Because his friends, his teachers, his surround- 
ings have failed to stir within him the feeling that the great opportu- 
nities of the age are on the farm. ‘The stimulus is best given by a 
person of wide knowledge of the subject. This intensive worker will 
be able to accomplish this with less expenditure of time and effort 
than can be done by any other individual. There are many distinct 
occupations possible in the country by which a good living may be 
obtained if one only has the initiative to work them up. While the 
work on the farm is healthy and to a great extent independent, of 
greater importance is the opportunity afforded to satisfy the creative 
instinct that is so prominent in the growth of the human life. 

When we realize the far-reaching, tremendously important results 
that will come from competent supervision of agriculture, can we permit 
it longer to depend upon the initiative of the individual teacher? A 
problem of such value must be cared for in the most direct way to lead 
to the best results. We can not let this important subject shift for itself 
any longer. ‘The responsibility is now upon those who have the clear 
vision, who can see and feel the necessity of this work. 


A NATURAL FEELING 


Little Marjorie’s father was helping her to say her prayers. 

*‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” began the father; Marjorie re- 
peated it. 

“IT pray the Lord my soul to keep.”” Marjorie followed obediently. 

“If I should die,”’ the father continued. 

“It would break my heart,” interrupted Marjorie. 
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Ex-Superintendent Tulare County 


When I assumed the duties of superintendent, eight years ago, the 
affairs of the office were in good shape. I was fortunate in succeeding a 
man who was conscientious, careful and fit. This has made my work 
throughout much easier than it would otherwise have been. I had no 
work to undo, and no mistakes to correct. I could simply accept my 
foundation as already laid, and build as I chose upon it. 


During the period I have served, I presume no one ever had better 
support. I have not pleased all. Sometimes I have been misunderstood ; 
and sometimes I have been unquestionably wrong. But through it all, the 
great body of the people have given me hearty support. 


The newspaper press of the county I have always found ready to 
throw its wide influence on the side of every progressive step. They 
have diffused knowledge of school matters so that the whole movement 
has been general information. Without their help the work could not be 
well done; and their assistance has been constant. 


The Board of Supervisors have never turned down a request I have 
made of them; and, since they determine the revenues, it can readily be 
seen what their support means; I owe much to their friendly consid- 
eration. 

The School Trustees have, almost uniformly, so managed the affairs 
of their local districts, that any interference, or even suggestion from me 
would have been superfluous. They have been my close co-workers, and 
I fully recognize their sympathy and help. 

The large and happy body of teachers who have been my closest 
comrades in the actual work of teaching, I am under special obligations 
towards. Their ready response to my suggestions has been a comfort, 
and their cheerful efforts an inspiration. I have in my possession and 
shall always keep a happy reminder of our common service. 

The boys and girls of the county, those for whom the schools were 
established, I want to remember at this time. Their conduct, and their 
efforts are doing very much in making a high quality of school work. I 


*From a recent report. 
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am very glad indeed to have so many friends among them, and wish for 
them the very best that right living and honest efforts can secure. 

And finally to the general public, I desire to acknowledge the uniform 
courtesies I have received at your hands. Your support of the schools of 
the county, both financially and in your general encouragement, has been 
a real pleasure to me. All classes have joined in making a public senti- 
ment which has been a wholesome stimulus in the work of supervision. 
And I desire to repeat here the statement made in the opening words of 
this report, ““The people of Tulare county believe in public education and 
are willing to make sacrifices for the sake of that belief.” 


The friends and acquaintances I have made during my term of service 
will always be regarded as a large part of the compensations of the office. 
I feel far richer; for friends are among the few real things in life. I 
esteem the privilege I have enjoyed of working with you and for you, of 
being welcomed into the homes and confidences of those to whom I believe 
life has large meaning and high issues, of being recognized as one of the 
helpful and beneficent forces in society—I say I esteem this privilege as 
one of the loftiest I might seek for and attain. 


I trust that you will extend to the incoming superintendent the same 
sympathy and support you have accorded to me. He is worthy. He is 
qualified. His motives and conscience are right. Without your support 
his efforts must be restricted; with your assistance they will be augmented, 
and the quality of the work done will be in keeping with the rapid growth 
of our county. 


DEATH OF THREE PIONEER EDUCATORS 


Ebenezer E. Knowlton, connected with the San Francisco school 
department for many years, is dead. In the seventies and early eighties 
he was a prominent institute lecturer and entertained and_ interested 
thousands of people. He died alone in a little cottage on Twin Peaks. 


A. L. Mann, principal of the Denman School, San Francisco, 
died at his home in San Mateo county on Thursday, February 28th. 
He entered the San Francisco school department December 29, 1865, 
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and gave all of his time to public service. He was at one time city 
superintendent and has had many of the honors of the profession. Mr. 
Mann was an earnest advocate for pensions for teachers. He was of 
great educational integrity and had a lovable and genial personality. 
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John C. Pelton, who established the first free school in San Fran- 
cisco in 1849, died Sunday morning, March 5th, alone and in poverty 
in a little house in Ocean View. He was at one time city superintendent 
of San Francisco schools and was an active, earnest teacher. He was 
eighty-five years of age. ‘The last twenty-five years of his life, due to 
as defective hearing and sight, were spent in poverty. * * * * He 
existed by selling his poems and on the charity of friends. His life is 
an urgent lesson for a pension bill, not alone for teachers, but for aged 
and helpless without regard to occupation or sex. His poetry, while 
not of high order, was full of feeling. The following are the last lines 
he wrote: 


MM iehaiie: 


“Nothing but leaves, poor, worthless leaves, 
For them it is the spirit grieves, 
No garnered sheaves, nothing but leaves; 
Poor, worthless leaves. 


In all these years, long, toilsome years, 
"Mid careless doubt and toil and tears, 
I've garnered nought of golden ears— 
Nothing but leaves, poor, worthless leaves, 
For this it is the spirit grieves. 


Like ye, I’ve worn no burnished crown, 
Mine were rather a thorny crown; 
No laurel nor palm nor bay 
Are found above my temple gray; 
Nothing but leaves, poor, worthless leaves, 
For this, alas, my spirit grieves.”” 
—Western Journal of Education. 
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FOUND ON THE FICTION SHELF 


CLARA MaArTIN PARTRIDGE 
Oxford School, Berkeley 


N her admirable paper on ““The Spirit of History,” Mrs. Beatrice 
Partridge Wilmans called the attention of teachers to a “‘bit of 
method”’ in James Lane Allen’s ‘“The Choir Invisible.” 


In his last book, ‘““The Doctor’s Christmas Eve,” he has a scene 


which every teacher and parent ought to ponder. 


In the yard of an ancient Kentucky estate three people were enjoy- 
ing a balmy summer afternoon. One was a boy about fifteen years 
old, the others were a minister and a turfman—*‘a vicar of souls and a 
vicar of the stables."" Mr. Allen writes: ‘““The minister began to speak 
of his troubles. It was all summed up in one sentence—discouragement 
about his growing boys. From the beginnings of their lives he had tried 
to teach them the things they were not to do; and all their lives they 
had seemed bent on doing those things. He felt disheartened as the 
boys grew older and their waywardness increased. WHAT NOT TO 
DO—morning and night-W HAT NOT TO DO. Yet they were 
always doing it. 

“Out under the trees the peaceful happy sounds of summer life in 
the yard came to the ears of the minister as nature’s chorus of happiness 
and indifference. The breeder of thoroughbreds, as his friend grew 
silent, laughed with his peaceful nature, and remarked with respect and 
gentleness: 

“T never train my colts that way.” 

**My sons are not colts,”” said the minister, laughing. ‘Nor young 
jackasses!” 

“Yes, I know they are not colts; but I doubt whether their differ- 
ence makes any difference in the training of the two species of animal.” 

After a pause which was filled with little sounds made by the illus- 
trious penknives, the master of the stables went into the matter for the 
pleasure of it. 

“You tell me that you have tried a method of training and that 
it is a failure. I don’t wonder: any training would be a failure that 
made it the chief business in the life of any creature—human or brute— 
to fix its mind upon what it is NOT to do. You say that you are 
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always warning your boys; that you fill their minds with cautions; 
that you arouse their imaginations with pictures of forbidden things— 
make them look at life as a check, a halter, a blind bridle. So far as 
I can discover, you have prepared a list of the evil traits of humanity 
and required your boys to memorize these: and then you tell them to 
beware. Is that it?” 

**That is exactly it.” 

The youth lying on the grass laid aside his newspaper and began to 
listen. The two men welcomed his attention. The minister always 
found it difficult to speak without a congregation—part of which must 
be sinners: here was an occasion for outdoor preaching. The turfman 
probably welcomed this chance to get before the youth in an indirect 
way certain suggestions which he relied upon for his training. 

“Well, that is where your training and my training differ,”’ he re- 
sumed. “‘I never assemble my colts at the barn door—that is, I would 
not if I could—and recite to them the vicious traits of the wild horse 
and require them to memorize those traits and think about them unceas- 
ingly, but never to imitate them. Speaking of Jacks, Aleck, you know 
our neighbor stands a jack. And he would not, if he could, compel 
his jack to make a study of the peculiarities of Baalam’s ass. But you 
compel your boys to make a study of Baalam and his tribes. You 
teach them the failings of mankind as they revealed themselves in an 
age of primitive transgression. I say I never try to train a horse that 
way. On the contrary I try to let all the ancestral memories slumber, 
and I take all the ancestral powers and develop them for modern uses. 
Why, listen. We know that a horse’s teeth were once useful as a 
weapon to bite its enemies. Now I try to give it the notion that its 
teeth are only useful in feeding. You know that its hoofs were used to 
strike its enemies. It stood on its forefeet and kicked in the rear; it 
stood on its hind feet and pawed in front. You know that the horse is 
timid; it is born timid; dies timid. But had it not been timid it would 
have been exterminated. Its speed was one of its means of survival; 
if it could not conquer it had to flee and the sentinel of its safety was 

its fear—it was the most valuable trait it had. This ancestral trait has 
not yet been outlived; don’t despise the horse for it. But now I try 
to teach the horse that feet and legs and speed are to serve another 
instinct—the instinct to win in the new maddened courage of the race- 
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course. And I never allow the horse to believe that it has such a thing 
as anenemy. He is not to fear life, but to trust life. I teach him that 
man its not his old hereditary enemy but his friend—and his master. 
I would not suggest to a horse any of its latent bad traits. I never 
prohibit its doing anything. I never try to teach it what not to do, but 
only what to do. And so I have good colts, and you have,—but excuse 
me!” 

The minister stood up and brushed the shavings from his lap and 
legs; then as he took his seat he covered his side of the discussion with 
one breath: 

“T hold to the old teaching—good from the foundation of the 
world—that the old must tell the young what not to do.” 

**Aleck,”” replied the vicar of the stables with his quaint sunniness, 
“don’t you know that no human being can teach any living thing—man 
or beast or bird or fish or flea—NOT to do a thing? If there is a 
God of this universe, He is a God of doing. You can no more teach 
‘a not’ than you can teach ‘a nothing.” Now try to teach one of your 
sons nothing! This world has never taught, and will never teach a 
prohibition, because a prohibition is a nothing; it has never taught any- 
thing but the will and the desire to do: that is the root of the matter. 
Do you suppose that I try to keep my cow from kicking over the bucket 
of milk by tying her hind legs? I go to the other end of the beast 
and do something for her brain, so that when she feels the instinct to 
kick, which is her right, what I have taught her will compel her to 
waive her right and to keep her feet on the ground. That is all there 
is of it.” 

They were hearty and good-humored in their talk, and the minister 
did not budge; but the boy listened only to his uncle. 

*‘Do you remember, Aleck, when you and I were in the school over 
yonder and one morning old Bowles issued a new order that none of us 
boys was to ask for a drink between little recess and big recess? Now 
none of us drank at that hour; but the day after the order was issued, 
every boy wanted a drink, and demanded a drink, and got a drink. It 
was thirst for principle. Every boy knew it was his right to drink 
whenever he was thirsty—and even when he was not thirsty; and he 
disobeyed orders to assert that right. And if old Bowles had not 
lowered his authority before that advancing right, there would not have 
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been any old Bowles. There is one thing greater than any man’s 
authority, and that is any man’s right. Isn't that the United States? 
Wasn't that Kentucky country schoolhouse the United States? And 
don’t you know, Aleck, that as soon as a thing is forbidden, human 
nature investigates the command to see whether it puts forth an infringe- 


ment of its liberties? Don’t you KNOW, Aleck, that the disobedience 


of children may be one of their natural rights?” 


At this point the uncle turned unexpectedly toward his nephew: 

“*Does this bore you, Downs>?”’ 

Downs remarked pointedly that half of it bored him. He made it 
perfectly clear which was the objectionable half. 

The uncle did not notice the discourtesy to his guest, but continued 
his amiable conversation: 


“To me it all leads up to this—and now the road turns away from 
colts to the road that you and I walk in as men. It leads up to this: 
the difference between failure and transgression. Command to do; and 
the worst result can only be failure. Command not to do; and the 
worst result is transgression. Now we all live on partial failure: it is 
the beginning of effort and the incentive to effort. We try and we fail; 
with more will and strength and experience we wipe out the failure 
and stand beyond it. Long afterwards men look back and laugh at 
their failures, love them because they are the measure of what they 
were and of what they have become. It is our life, the glory of more 
strength, the triumph of will and determination. It is the crowning 
victory of the world. And it is the road that leads upward. 

“But transgression! No transgression ever develops life; it is so 
much death. You can’t wrest victory out of transgression: it’s a thing 
by itself—a final defeat. And what has been defeated is your final 
safeguard—your will. Every transgression helps to kill the will. It 
weakens, discourages, humiliates, stings, poisons. The road of trans- 
gression is downward.” 

He stood up, and his guest with him. As he lifted his alpaca coat 
from the grass and put it on, there was left lying his bowie-knife, and 
he put that on. It was the bowie-knife age. 

““Will you come with us, Downs?” 

Downs thought that he would now read the newspaper. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


““Where is Fred Ousley?”” asked the minister of him, knowing that 
the two boys were inseparable. 


“He has gone to a picnic.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the picnic?” 

“T wasn’t invited: it’s his cousin’s.”” 

**And haven't you any cousins who give picnics?” 

“T don’t like my cousins. I hate my cousins: Fred hates his 
cousins: it’s a girl that goes with his cousins.” 

“‘And what about a girl with your cousins?” 

“Well, while you’re talking, what about your sons and their cousins ? 
We're running this farm very well, and we're all pleased. From what 
I have been hearing, it’s more than can be said about yours.” 

The minister laughed good-naturedly at this rudeness as the two 
friends walked away; but the vicar of the stables observed mildly: 

““You gave him the wrong suggestion, Aleck. It wasn’t in your 
words exactly; I don’t know where it was; but I felt it and he felt it; 
somehow you challenged him to employ his manly art of self-defence; 
and part of that art is to attack. But never mind about Downs. Now 
come to the stable: I am going to show you a young thoroughbred 
there that has never had a disagreeable suggestion made to him: he 
thinks this farm paradise. And the five great things I try to teach 
him are: to develop his will, to develop his speed, to develop his endur- 


ance and perseverance, to develop his pride, and to develop his affection. 
He is a masterpiece.” 


LOOKING ABOUT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

If one wants to see our great melting-pot—the public school system— 
in useful, active ebullition, a visit to some of the schools in San Francisco 
will be gratifying and instructive. In company with Supt. Alfred 
Roncovieri, Dept. Supt. A. J. Cloud and Dr. A. E. Winship, we had 
the pleasure recently of dividing a day among the Horace Mann Gram- 
mar, Bryant Cosmopolitan Primary, Mission Grammar, Douglas 
Primary, Parental and Oriental schools. 

At the Horace Mann we found grammar grade children only work- 
ing under a straight departmental plan, which the principal, R. D. 
Faulkner, assured us produces satisfactory results. To the eighth grade 
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children here—two hundred sixty-eight in all—Dr. Winship made a 
most inspiring talk on Horace Mann, for whom the school was named. 


A short run in the auto brought us to the Bryant Cosmopolitan 
Primary, under the loving guidance of Miss Kelly and her corps. It is 
well-named Cosmopolitan. This school receives many Russians directly 
from the old country. We saw and heard a negro singing “The 
Marsellaise”’ in French, and an Italian doing splendidly with ‘“The Watch 
on the Rhine’ in German. These children from the four corners of the 
earth sang the Star-Spangled Banner with feeling and saluted the Stars 
and Stripes as their national emblem. What could we do without our 
schools to transform these heterogeneous bits of humanity into Americans ? 


Dropping in at the Mission Grammar for just a moment to see a 
splendidly designed and equipped building, we arrived at the Douglas 
Primary in the midst of the music hour. Here we found one of the 
most pleasing schools it has ever been our good fortune to visit. The 
children are largely from American homes, and good homes, too. We 
could hardly believe that the few blocks from the Cosmopolitan Primary 
could make such a difference in the general appearance of the children. 
A treat was in store for us. Better singing we never heard. Full pure 
tone was part of the secret, and the other part was Miss Estelle Car- 
penter. As this vivacious woman led the children to sympathetic, artistic 
interpretation, our eyes were opened to possibilities in public school music 
that we had never grasped before. We don’t blame Madame Tetrazzini 
tor kissing Miss Carpenter four times. We had no satisfactory means 
of expressing our appreciation, though Dr. Winship did say some things 
that we refrain from publishing. Miss Tarpy, the principal, and her fel- 
low-workers had provided a luncheon that will linger long in memory— 
a luncheon as artistic and satisfying as the music to which we had just 
listened. We deliberately forgot a previous engagement for lunch, and 
we are glad that we did. The old-age germ will never get a footing 
in the Douglas Primary. 


Our visit to the Parental and Oriental schools suggested some things 
that we want to talk about editorially a little later on; so we shall con- 
clude with the statement that it is decidedly worth while to get in touch 
with the making of Americans in the rough—and the smooth—as 
exemplified in the schools of a great cosmopolitan city like San Francisco. 
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Gleanings 


Howard Ford, supervising-principal of the Vallejo schools, has 
resigned to enter business in San Francisco. Mr. Ford has been con- 
nected with the Vallejo department for the last fourteen years, the 
hrst seven as principal of the Lincoln school and the last seven as super- 
vising-principal of all the schools. His resignation is a loss to the edu- 
cational interests. He will be succeeded at Vallejo by F. H. Hutter, 
principal of the public school at Lakeport. 


At a meeting on March I Ith of the local committee in charge of 
the preparations for the N. E. A. meeting in July, Dr. Luella Clay 
Carson, president of Mills College, suggested an excursion to Mills 
College during the great meeting as one of a series to points of interest 
in the neighborhood of San Francisco. Dr. Carson’s invitation was 
accepted and arrangements will be made accordingly. To give teachers 
an opportunity to make these trips, the section meetings of the N. E. A. 
will be held in the mornings and the general sessions in the evenings, 
leaving the afternoons open for excursions. 


Supt. Will C. Wood of Alameda lectured before the San Fran- 
cisco Liberal Education Center on March 10th, the subject being 
“Conservation of Childhood.” 


Mrs. Mae A. English, for eighteen years a member of the faculty 
of the Los Angeles normal, has resigned to take a much-needed rest. 
The president and her fellow-members of the faculty tendered Mrs. 
English a farewell reception and presented her with beautiful presents and 
flowers as a token of their appreciation. A. A. Hummel, a graduate 
of Stanford, has been chosen as Mrs. English’s successor. 


Miss Inez Hyatt, daughter of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has been appointed head of the science and mathematics depart- 


ment in the Sequoia union high school at Redwood City. 


The city council of Berkeley has authorized the expenditure of 
$1,200 to equip with proper apparatus the playground on the city hall 
lot. A suitable house will be built for dressing rooms and a supervisor 
of the playground will be chosen. 


Cheshire Lawton Boone, Director of Art Education in Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Supervisor of Art and Manual Training in the Mont- 
clair state normal school, will be one of the principal instructors in the 
Summer Institute of Mechanic Arts at Mt. Herman this coming summer, 
Mr. Boone is an expert on clay and pottery, and will offer four courses 
in his chosen work. 
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Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


AGRICULTURE 


for both elementary and secondary schools 
is receiving more attention and discussion 
generally throughout California just now 
than any other one subject in the curricula. 

We publish more than sixty texts and 


reference works on this subject. 

If you are interested and will drop us a 
postal we shall be glad to send you lists and 
descriptive literature. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Kings county institute was held at Hanford, March 13-15th. 
Mrs. N. E. Davidson placed on her program Dr. Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
Supt. Edward Hyatt, Prof. L. E. Barrett, Mrs. Edward Hyatt, Miss 
J. Gordon, Miss Barnum, and C. J. Fenner. Some fine music was 
interspersed. On Thursday the institute joined with the Central Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at Fresno. 


B. F. Lobdell, one of the best known bookmen in the West, is now 
located at Los Angeles as one of the representatives of Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Mr. Lobdell was formerly in the employ of Row, Peterson & 
Company of Chicago. 


The Los Angeles board of education has engaged Miss Maud B. 
Andrus to instruct the kindergarten teachers in the art of story-telling 
to children. At this conclusion of this instruction, some one specially 
proficient in the rare and delicate art will be given a permanent position 
in the department. This woman will go from school to school, and be 
at once the Leslie Carter, the Maude Adams and the Julia Marlowe 
of kindergarten babydom. 


Walter Stiern has accepted a position in San Diego to teach manual 
training. 


Rev. Charles F. Aked, who recently resigned his position as pastor 
of Rockefeller’s church in New York City, and has been offered the 
call to the First Congregational Church of San Francisco, has been 
tendered the honor of delivering the annual baccalaureate sermon during 
commencement week at the University of California this year. He has 
accepted the proposal, and will deliver the annual sermon in the Greek 


Theater on Sunday, May 14th. 


Miss Henrietta Thomas, teacher of Latin and German in the Wood- 
land High School, has resigned on account of ill health. Miss Ella 
Tuttle of Berkeley has been chosen as her successor and will assume her 
duties immediately. Miss Tuttle is a graduate of Wellesley College. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the California Teachers’ 
Association in Oakland, March 18th, Miss Minnie Coulter of Santa 
Rosa was elected a representative to the California Council of Educa- 
tion. Additional memberships since the meeting of the C. T. A. entitled 
the section to another representative. L. E. Armstrong tendered his 
resignation as secretary of the section to devote himself impartially to 
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GLEANINGS 


the work of all the sections as secretary of the Council of Education and 
the greater Association. A. J. Cloud of San Francisco was elected to 
the vacancy, resigning from the Board of Directors to accept the secre- 
taryship. Superintendent W. H. Hanlon of Martinez was then chosen 
to fill the vacancy in the Board of Directors. 


Miss Anna Vance has accepted a position as teacher of Latin and 


German in the Hemet high school, vice Miss L. A. Anderson, resigned. 


A little happening in San Diego may prove suggestive to school 
people elsewhere. The Knights of Columbus of that city recently 
presented a beautiful plaster plaque to the Lincoln school in recognition 
of a prize composition on Columbus written by a pupil of the school. 
Enabling a pupil thus to bring honor upon his school rather than upon 
himself strikes us as sound pedagogy and good ethics. 


W. T. Newton of Anderson Academy, Irvington, has accepted a 
position in the Bakersfield high school. 


At the regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the San Francisco 
School Women’s Club, held February 11, 1911, an interesting program 
was given, Mrs. M. L. O'Neal presiding. Miss Wade, Miss Stovall, 
Miss Bartlett and Miss Castlehun each gave a brief resume of the good 
things given at the December session of the California State Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Effie B. McFadden, who has acted as secretary of 
this club since its organization, two years ago, was elected president of 
the State Federation of School Women’s Clubs at the annual meeting 
December 27, 1910. 


J. W. Jefferis of the Santa Rosa high school has been appointed to 
a position in the Hitchcock Military Academy, San Rafael. 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, was in San Francisco recently to advance the plans for the coming 
meeting in July. A complimentary dinner given by the San Francisco 
Convention League, with Dr. Shepard as guest of honor, was held at 
the St. Francis on the evening of March 10th. Addresses were made 
by A. H. Chamberlain, the toastmaster, and by Dr. Shepard, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, W. B. Pringle, Supt. Jas. A. Barr, Supt. Alfred Roncovieri, 
Lewis B. Avery, Dr. Richard G. Boone, and Kirk Harris. On the 
day following, Dr. Shepard met with the local committee in charge of 
the preparations for the N. E. A. meeting and perfected satisfactory 
arrangements. 
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TWO OPINIONS ON “THE HEALTH INDEX OF CHILDREN” 
By Ernest Bryant Hoag 
—— a Ayres, Dept. Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, 
This little book gives in clear, non-technical, authoritative 
language, the most significant facts about the health and vitality 
of school children. I believe that it does this better, more 
clearly, and more forcibly than any other book which has yet 
appeared. 
William H. Allen, Director Bureau of Municipal Research, N. Y., 
Author of “Civics and Health.” 

The pedagogics of the book appeals to me; it is bound to be of 

great service. Your plan for a sanitary survey of the school is 

fine. Everybody will be glad for such cuts as that showing the 
location of adenoids, which I wish could be put in the hands of 
every normal student and for that matter every college student. 

Your diagnostic table is the best thing I have ever seen. 

Of thirty strong letters of commendation from Medical Directors, 
Superintendents and Principals, fifty per cent contain the sentence 
“*The Health Index of Children’ should be on the desk of every 
teacher.” If so, it should be there now. 


WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO., Publishers, San Francisco 





Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one representative in 
each county and city. Normal, Teacher’s Professional, Grammar School, 
High School, College Preparatory, Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 


Typewriting, Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, Italian, Drawing, and Agricul- 
tural Courses are thoroughly taught by correspondence. 
Tuition should apply at once to 


DEPT. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


Applicants for Free 








THE NEW AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 


The New Augsburg’s Drawing meets the demand for textbooks 


in Drawing and Color for each of the eight grades of the Grammar 
School. 








Augsburg has followed somewhat the general plan of his other 
course that has proven itself to be, for the largest majority of 
teachers, the most workable course on the market. In the new 
course, however, are found many improvements. 


The four branches of Drawing, viz.: Freehand, Mechanical, 
Decorative and Color, with their subdivisions, are carefully devel- 
oped, together with a large number of drill exercises. 









The medium of Color in the first three grades is the Colored 
Crayon, while Water Color is the medium for the color work in 
Grades Four to Eight. 


Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, 50c each. 
Books 5, 6, 7 and 8 in press. 






EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
717 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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GLEANINGS 


Supt. Craig Cunningham held the Madera county institute in 
Madera, March | 3th-15th. The speakers were Dr. Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
Mrs. Edna Orr James, Supt. J. W. McClymonds, Supt. Frank F. 
Bunker, and Miss Gretchen L. Libby. On Thursday, March 16th, the 
institute joined with the meeting of the Central California Teachers’ 
Association at Fresno. 


Prof. Robert Goetz, instructor in Latin and Greek at the University 
of Berlin, is directing the work in the Oakland department of modern 
language courses in the upper grammar grades. A modest beginning 
has been made with fairly satisfactory results. 


Some good work is being done in the training school of the San 
Diego normal along the line of dramatic representation. At a recent 
meeting of the parent-teachers’ association, an interesting play written 
entirely by two girls of the grammar grades was presented. We need 
more and more avenues opened to children as a means of finding them- 
selves and of stimulating and guiding latent talent. 


J. M. Hahn, formerly superintendent of the Nevada City schools, 
is now assisting J. B. Stearns in the work of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
in northern California. Mr. Hahn’s wide and successful experience 
should make him a valuable man in the new field. 


A most interesting series of lectures bearing on vocational training 
is being given weekly at the Washington Lower High School, Berkeley, 
for the students of the school. On February 20th Mrs. May L. Cheney 
spoke on ““Vocations Open to Women;” on February 28th, Perry T. 
Tompkins on “Real Estate and Insurance; on March 2d, Prof. C. E. 
Rugh on “What Inducements Does Teaching as a Profession Offer.”’ 
Other topics are ““Health Conditions in Various Occupations ;’’ ‘““Oppor- 
tunities in Farming in California;’’ “Positions Available in the Post- 
ofice Department;” “‘Public Spirit a Factor in Business Affairs.” The 
lectures are given by prominent local people. We strongly commend 
the plan to high school principals. We believe the work will enable 
boys to make more intelligent choice of their life work. 


The San Francisco board of education has decided that an open-air 
room shall be part of the construction of every school building erected 
in the future. On old school buildings a fresh-air room will be pro- 
vided on the roof if possible. Eastern results have shown that this treat- 
ment cures incipient tuberculosis and makes well children stronger and 
more alert both physically and mentally. 
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California 
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Systematic work in horticulture and floriculture is now being pur- 
sued by about five hundred pupils in the following San Francisco schools: 
Sutro, Roosevelt, McCoppin, Longfellow, Jefferson and Parental. At 
each school a plot of land has been set aside for the gardening class, 
which works after school hours. At some schools there is a general 
garden, while at others each child has an individual space. The classes 
are instructed by four students from the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of California. The common garden at the Parental school 
furnishes the vegetables for the noon meal supplied to all in attendance. 


Probably one of the most delightful of the social features of the 
recent meeting of the C. C. T. A. at Fresno was a luncheon of the San 
Jose State Normal graduates. The luncheon was given in the private 
dining-room of the Hotel Hughes. Eighty alumni were present. The 
room lent itself well to the decorations of the school colors, gold and 
white. The place-cards had miniature views of the new Normal build- 
ing on them. Miss Bess Bozarth of Hanford made a very efficient 
toast-mistress. The following toasts were responded to: 

“‘Normal School—To-Day,”” Miss Ethel Farmer; “To Professor 
Allen,” Attorney Cosgrave; “When I Was at School,”’ T. J. Roseman; 
“To Dr. Dailey,”” Mrs. Lynn Fox; ““Why I Chose a Pedagogue’s 
Career,” Miss Ethel McCabe; “‘Power and Possibilities of Alumni,” 
Frank M. Lane; “Miss Royce—The New Building and Alumni,” Miss 
Agnes Howe. 

This luncheon represents what has been planned by the executive 
committee of the alumni as a socializing force in the alumni ranks. The 
State has been divided up into minor organizations. Ain assistant secre- 
tary has been appointed in each county and work is well under way. It 
has been planned that the San Jose State Normal graduates meet with 
every county institute each year. A plan is well under way for the 
establishment of an Allen Memorial Fund by the association. Work has 
already begun under the supervision of Miss Ardee Parsons of San 
Mateo for securing material for the publication of an alumni directory. 
All graduates are urged to write to the secretary of the association, State 
Normal School, San Jose, for information regarding plans. A great 
reunion will be held during commencement week, June | 9th to 24th, and 
an opera will be given in the quadrangle of the new building. 


THE Limit 
The most popular feature of the menu for dinner had been soup, 


of which the little girl had partaken heartily. 

**Dear me,” she sighed as she went on with other things, “I’ve eaten 
so much soup that every time I swallow a piece of bread I can hear it 
splash.” —Philadelphia Press. 
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Our Book Shelf 


ELEMENTS OF DEsCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Albert E. Church, 
LL. D., late Professor of Mathematics, United States Military 
Academy, and George M. Bartlett, M. A., Instructor in Descriptive 
Geometry and Mechanism, University of Michigan. Cloth, 8vo, 
286 pp. Price, $2.25. American Book Company, 565 Market 


street, San Francisco. 


A modern treatment of descriptive geometry, with applications to 
spherical projections, shades and shadows, perspective, and isometric 
projections, for the use of technical schools and colleges. The figures 
and texts are included in the same volume, each figure being placed 
beside the corresponding text, while many exercises for practice have been 
introduced. In the treatment of curved surfaces, all problems relating 
to single curved surfaces are taken up first, then those relating to warped 
surfaces, and finally those relating to surfaces of revolution. Experience 
proves this order to be a logical one, as the procedure is from the simple 
to the more complex. 


RuRAL HycieENe. By Henry N. Ogden, C. E., Professor of Sani- 
tary Engineering, Cornell University. Cloth, 434 pp. illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, 567 Market street, San 


Francisco. 


This book is the latest addition to the well-known Rural Science 
Series under the general editorship of Prof. L. H. Bailey. It treats the 
subject in its broader aspects, dealing with the structural side of public 
hygiene rather than the medical. In a clear, interesting style it treats 
with commendable fullness the subjects most important to rural communi- 
ties. The amount of good serviceable information in this book is sur- 
prising. And it is readable, because the language is non-technical. 


A Latin GRAMMAR. By Harry Edwin Burton, Ph. D., Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth College. Cloth, 337 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


There have been Latin Grammars made for secondary schools which 
were sufficiently simple for use by beginners, and there have been Latin 
Grammars made for college use which were packed full of etymological 
and philological information, but here is a new Latin Grammar which is 
unique in the fact that it admirably meets the needs of both secondary 
schools and colleges. Its lucidity of style and clearness of arrangement 
make it thoroughly practical for the beginner; its scholarly thoroughness 
makes it adequate for the college student. In other words, Professor 
Burton has succeeded in attaining “the golden mean.” 
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ELEMENTS OF DEescRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Albert E. Church, 
LL. D., late Professor of Mathematics, United States Military 
Academy, and George M. Bartlett, M. A., Instructor in Descriptive 
Geometry and Mechanism, University of Michigan. Cloth, 8vo, 
286 pp. Price, $2.25. American Book Company, 565 Market 


street, San Francisco. 


A modern treatment of descriptive geometry, with applications to 
spherical projections, shades and shadows, perspective, and isometric 
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subject in its broader aspects, dealing with the structural side of public 
hygiene rather than the medical. In a clear, interesting style it treats 
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ties. The amount of good serviceable information in this book is sur- 
prising. And it is readable, because the language is non-technical. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co., 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


There have been Latin Grammars made for secondary schools which 
were sufficiently simple for use by beginners, and there have been Latin 
Grammars made for college use which were packed full of etymological 
and philological information, but here is a new Latin Grammar which is 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





WiIpeER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT. By Clarence A. Perry. Cloth, 
404 pp, illustrated. Price, $1.25. Charities Publication Commit- 
tee, 105 E. 22d street, New York. 


This is one of the most valuable books for present-day use that we 
have seen. The author says: “The following pages contain the results 
of an inquiry into the utilization of school property after day-class hours 
which has been carried on during the past year and a half by the De- 
partment of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation.”” It is a 
veritable storehouse, rich in facts and suggestions. 


HUuUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BioLocy. By George William Hunter, 
A. M., Head of Department of Biology, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. Cloth, 448 pp, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
American Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This first-year course treats the subject of biology as a whole without 
regard to the formal divisions, botany, zoology and physiology. Instead 
of discussing plants, animals and man as separate forms of living organ- 
isms, it treats of life in a comprehensive manner wherever found as mani- 
fested in various plants and animals, and particularly in its relations to 
the progress of humanity. The work throughout aims to have a human 
interest and a practical value, and to provide the simplest and most easily 
comprehended method of demonstration. 


THE New Aucsspurc’s Drawinc—An Eight-Book Course. By 
D. R. Augsburg, formerly supervisor of drawing in the Oakland 
School Department. Educational Publishing Company, 717 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. 


This new eight-book course—a book for each grade of the ele- 
mentary school—by D. R. Augsburg will find a warm welcome in Cali- 
fornia. D. R. Augsburg has probably done more for the cause of draw- 
ing in California than any other person. This new course is eminently 
teachable and attractive. For use in country schools, or any other schools 
not guided by a special supervisor we consider this system the best on the 
market to-day. ‘The first four books are now ready, costing 50 cents 
each. Books five to eight inclusive are now at press. 


G. & C. Merriam of Springfield, Mass., publishers of Webster's 
New International Dictionary—the best on the market—will send free 
to any teacher requesting it an interesting, instructive booklet entitled, 
“Suggestions on the Use of the Dictionary.” Write for it to-day. 
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